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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Federal  law  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
exercise  and  evaluate  our  national  aobilization  capability, 
to  include  both  the  active  and  reserve  forces,  with  eaphasis 
on  sustainability.  The  Congress  also  charges  the  Chairaan 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  evaluate  the  aarfighting 
readiness  of  the  Unified  and  Specified  Coaaands  (U&S 
Coaeands)  and  the  Departaent  of  Defense  (DOD)  coabat  support 
agencies.  Exercises  sponsored  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(JCS)  and  the  Coaaanders- in-Chief  (CINCs)  of  the  U&S  Coaaands 
are  the  vehicles  by  which  »e  aeet  these  requireaents.  In  the 
process,  ailitary  exercises  also  provide  training  for 
coaaanders,  staffs,  and  warfighters  in  joint  (ault i-service) 
and  coabined  (ault i -nation)  operations.  Rn  iaportant  goal  of 
these  exercises  is  to  uncover  probleas,  and  to  separate  thea 
into  areas  such  as  doctrine,  planning,  training,  or  aateriel. 
Then,  through  a  vigorous  corrective  action  prograa,  the 
probleas  are  addressed.  (5:2) 

Exercises  are  planned  and  executed  along  the  entire 
spectrua  of  conflict  in  which  US  forces  aoy  be  involved.  The 
context  ranges  froe  today's  peace,  in  which  our  araed  forces 
aalntain  their  presence  around  the  world,  to  the  spectre  of 
global  nuclear  war.  (See  illustration  t.)  Regardless  of  the 
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{■pact  of  the  Intermediate  Range  Nuclear  Force  Treaty, 
Strategic  firms  Reduction  Talks,  Glasnost,  or  Perestroika,  our 
troops  mill  be  operating  someehere  on  the  globe  along  this 
spectrum  for  the  foreseeable  future.  They  must  develop  and 
maintain  the  necessary  skills  to  be  effective  along  the 
continuum  of  conflict.  (12:4-5) 

The  morldmide  JCS  Command  Post  Exercise  (CPX)  program 
helps  fill  that  need.  Although  JCS  has  been  conducting  CPXs 
since  1961,  the  JCS  Exercise  Program  mas  formally  established 
in  1969  to  provide  a  means  to  examine,  at  the  national  level, 
the  procedures,  policies,  plans,  and  systems  that  support  our 
mar fighting  capabilities.  JCS-sponsored  CPXs — those  planned 
ml  thin  JCS  mith  Service  and  CINC  coordination — have  three 
basic  types  of  scenarios:  nuclear  mar;  general  mar  focusing 
primarily  in  the  NATO  arena;  and  mobilization  exercises  mhich 
target  actions  prior  to  the  onset  of  hostilities.  These 
three  types  of  JCS  CPXs  are  morldmide  in  scope  and  are 
conducted  in  a  biennial  rotation,  one  every  eight  months. 

fit  the  lom-level-of-violence  end  of  the  spectrum  is 
the  nemest  JCS-sponsored  exercise,  the  No-notice  Inter¬ 
operability  Exercise,  (NIEX).  This  type  of  exercise  mas 
added  by  the  Chairman  of  the  JCS,  Admiral  Crome,  to  address 
more  likely  military  responses  at  the  lomer  end  of  the  crisis 
spectrum  as  mell  as  to  address  significant  issues  of  joint 
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force  interoperability.  Approximately  two  NlEX's  are 
accomplished  each  year.  (25:2) 

In  addition  to  the  JCS-sponsored  exercises,  each  U8.S 
Command  develops  his  own  program  of  CPX3  and  Field  Training 
Exercises  (FTX's)  to  support  specific  requirements  in  his 
regional  area  of  responsibility. 

These  exercises  cover  the  entire  conflict  spectrum, 
but  they  test  only  regional  aspects  of  global  war  at  the  high 
violence  end  of  the  spectrum.  While  regional  exercises 
support  all  program  objectives  discussed  earlier,  their 
greatest  value  comes  from  the  actual  deployment  of  forces  for 
training  and  are  a  visible  reminder  of  our  commitment  to 
maintain  a  worldwide  presence  and  satisfy  US  treaty 
obligations.  These  exercises  are  tailored  to  meet  national 
strategy  in  geographic  regions  and  encompass  specific 
objectives  from  the  JCS  Exercise  Planning  Guidance. 

The  situation  in  the  world  today  and  the  tempo  of 
worldwide  commitments  dictates  that  our  forces  be  in  the 
highest  state  of  readiness  to  react  to  the  unexpected.  Joint 
exercises  are  the  most  effective  forum  for  accomplishing  the 
readiness  training  which  ensures  the  capability  of  war¬ 
fighting  forces  to  deploy  and  fight  as  a  unified  team. 

This  paper  will  review  the  JCS-managed  Joint  Exercise 
Program  to  determine  how  well  it  fulfills  its  goals.  We  will 
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begin  mith  a  look  at  program  guidance  and  continue  mith  a 
look  at  the  genesis  and  progress  of  the  program  since  its 
formal  inception  in  1969.  After  me  outline  the  program  as  it 
currently  exists,  me  el  1 1  summarize  the  findings  of  the  1968 
JCS  Exercise  Reoiee  Uorking  Group  (JERUG).  Then  me  will 
identify  some  additional  areas  ee  consider  to  be  program 
problems.  The  paper  eill  detail  recommendations  for 
improvements  to  the  exercise  program  eith  the  goal  of  more 
closely  aligning  it  eith  joint  readiness  training  objectives. 
Finally,  ee  conclude  eith  a  statement  of  the  trends 
highlighted  by  this  reviem  of  the  JCS  Exercise  Program. 
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CHAPTER  if 

EXERCISE  PROGRAft  GUIDANCE 
The  JCS  Exercise  Program  hoe  an  i ■port ant  and 
essential  charter,  in  its  broadest  statement ,  the  program 
exists  for  the  purposes  of  evaluating  joint  readiness  for  the 
Chairman,  JCS,  and  providing  joint  readiness  training  for  the 
forces  of  the  CINCs  and  commanders  of  the  U&S  Commands.  The 
JCS-directed  and  JCS-coordi noted  exercises  consist  of  joint 
and  combined  exercises  that  are  scheduled  by  the  JCS,  the  U&S 
Commands,  and  the  Services  to  aeet  evaluation  and  readiness 
training  objectives. 


CgngEgPgipUfll  EilirfflPPg 

Congressional  direction  for  the  JCS  Exercise  Prograa 
is  provided  by  tao  sources.  The  first  is  the  requirement 
stated  in  the  Defense  Authorization  Ret  of  1905: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  conduct  at  least  one 
■ajor  mobilization  exercise  each  year.  The  exercise 
should  be  as  comprehensive  and  as  realistic  as  possible 
and  should  include  the  participation  of  associated  active 
component  and  reservv  component  units.  The  Secretary 
shall  develop  a  plan  by  June  30,  1905,  to  test  period¬ 
ically  each  active  component  and  reserve  component  unit 
based  in  the  United  States  and  all  interactions  of  such 
units,  as  eel  I  as  the  sustainment  of  the  forces  mobilized 
as  part  of  the  exercise,  mlth  the  objective  of  permitting 
an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  resource  allocation  and 
planning.  (5:2) 
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The  second  source  is  the  DOD  Reorganization  Ret  of 
1986  which  states  in  part: 


Participation  in  Joint  Training  Exercises.  The 
Chairaan  shal I : 

(1)  prooide  for  the  participation  of  the  coabat  support 
agencies  in  joint  training  exercises  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  ensure  that  those  agencies  are  capable 

of  per fora ing  their  support  Biss  ions  with  respect  to 
a  war  or  threat  to  national  security;  and 

(2)  asses;  the  perforaance  in  joint  training  exercises 
of  each  such  agency  and,  in  accordance  with  guidelines 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  take  steps  to 
prooide  for  any  change  that  the  Chairaan  considers 
appropriate  to  iwprooe  that  perforaance.  (5:2) 


Specific  Prograa  Guidance 

Specific  joint  object ioes  are  deoeloped  for  each  of 
the  70-plus  JCS  exercises  conducted  each  year.  Howeoer, 
these  specific  joint  object ioes  fall  within  the  paraaeters  of 
a  broader  stateaent  of  prograa  object ioes  as  contained  in 
SM8-81,  Procedural  Guidance  for  the  JCS-Pirected  and  the 
JCS-Coordi noted  Exercise  Proaroa.  This  docuaent  states  that 
the  JCS  Exercise  Prograa  exists  for  the  purpose  of: 

a.  con fora ing  to  national  policy  and  ailitary  strategy 
guidance 
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b.  conforming  to  guidance  from  the  JCS  or  higher  US 
government  authority 

c.  participating  in  mutual  defense  arrangements  mith 
allied  nat ions 

d.  testing  operations  plans  or  contingency  plans 

e.  meeting  command  joint  readiness  and  training 
objectives  as  required  by  JCS  Pub  2,  1  December  1986, 
Unified  Action  firmed  Forces.  (26:1) 

Procedural  guidance  also  specifies  that  the  JCS  mill 
annually  issue  Exercise  Planning  Guidance  (EPG)  for  a  five 
year  period.  This  EPG  provides  a  refinement  of  the  broad 
program  objectives  statement  in  the  JCS  procedural  guidance 
($1118-84)  for  the  exercise  program.  This  annual  upgrade  and 
refinement  serves  as  the  single  document  for  JCS  exercise 
planning  guidance  objectives  and  incorporates  national  policy 
and  military  strategy  as  defined  in  the  Defense  Guidance  as 
me  1 1  as  readiness  requirements  defined  by  the  Joint  Strategic 
Cqpqb i I i t i es  Plan  and  the  Unified  Command  Plan.  (26:81-82) 

The  EPG  for  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1989-1993  has  the 
folloming  refined  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  JCS 
Exercise  Program: 

a.  improve  combat  readiness  and  mar fighting  capabilities 
of  assigned  forces 
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b.  iaprove  interoperability  of  doctrine,  planning, 
procedures,  systems,  aateriel,  and  training  aaong  joint 
and  coabined  forces  in  convent ionai ,  nuclear,  and  special 
operat i ons  env i ronaent  s 

c.  ensure  existing  ailitary  capabilities  confora  to  the 
national  policy  and  ailitary  strategy  guidance 

d.  ensure  existing  ailitary  capabilities  confora  to 
guidance  froa  the  JC5  and  the  National  Coaaand  Ruthority 
as  described  in  the  Defense  Guidance,  the  Joint  Strategic 
CffBflbiMUg?  ElflDi  and  the  Unified  Coaaand  Plan 

e.  satisfy  treaty  obligations  to  allied  nations 

f.  test  Operations  Plans,  equipaent  and  force 
capabi I ity 

g.  aaintain  presence 

h.  aeet  U&S  Coaaand  joint  readiness  and  training 
objectives  as  required  by  the  IfoLffgd  fteU3P  Brigd..Fprggg 
(JCS  Pub.  2).  (7:1-5;  11:1-2) 


The  EPG  for  FV  1909-1993  is  a  Barked  departure  froa  prior 
issuances.  For  the  first  tiae  objectives  aere  assigned  by 
the  JCS  to  the  U&S  Coaaands  as  coaaqnd  exercise  objectives. 

In  prior  years  the  JCS  assigned  specific  objectives  to 
specific  exercises.  This  change  aeant  that  the  individual 
CINC  no  longer  had  to  tailor  his  specific  exercises  to  aeet 
JCS-directed  objectives.  The  CINC  noa  has  the  flexibility  to 
adapt  these  objectives  to  aeet  his  exercise  needs.  Rs  stated 
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in  the  EPG,  "This  chonge  is  intended  to  alio*  the  CIHC 
exercise  planners  more  flexibility  in  the  object ive-sett I ng 
process  for  each  exercise  and  enable  the*  to  tailor  their 
exercise  programs  to  »eet  annual  co**and  training  goals  and 
objectives."  (7:5) 

In  other  areas,  the  EPG  lends  eaphasis  to  the  need 
to  incorporate  joint  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  in 
all  exercises  as  objectives  for  training,  testing,  and 
evaluation.  The  EPG  also  reflects  the  constraints  of  a 
■ilitary  budget  under  stress  and  calls  for  efficiency  in 
exercise  design  and  execution.  (7:5)  The  guidance  calls  on 
commanders  to  consider: 

a.  relocation  to  less  expensive  locales 

b.  less  frequent  scheduling  intervals 

c.  inexpensive  transportat Ion  *odes  for  equipment  and 

personnel 

d.  reducing  the  nu*ber  of  personnel  attending 

e.  reducing  the  amount  and  type  of  equipment 

f.  reducing  exercise  duration 

g.  using  automated  simulations  for  all  or  portions  of 

exercises  in  lieu  of  force  and  equipment  movements. 
(7:5-6) 


to 


In  addition,  the  EPG  calls  on  coaaanders:  to  avoid  redundancy 
in  objectives  and  overcoaait ing  forces;  to  coabine  and  link 
exercises  ehen  possible;  and  to  eliainate  aarginally  benefi¬ 
cial  exercises.  (7:6) 

Having  revieeed  the  general  objective  stateaents,  a 
rev  lee  of  hoe  the  JCS  and  U&S  Coeaands  have  designed  their 
exercise  prograas  around  these  objectives  is  in  order. 
Specifically,  this  paper  sill  revies  hos  joint  readiness 
training  and  evaluation  objectives  are  designed  into  JCS  and 
U&S  Coaaand  exercise  prograas. 
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CHRPTER  III 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  JCS  EXERCISE  PROGRRU 
JCS  Exercise  Types 

JCS-dlrected  and  JCS-coordi noted  exercises  are  the 
priaary  vehicle  through  ahich  the  theater  coaaanders  aeet 
their  regional  readiness  requireaents  and  represent  the 
highest  level  of  training  possible  for  their  aarflghting 
role. 

JCS-directed  exercises  are  those  joint  and  coabined 
exercises  that  are  specifically  directed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  have  priority  for  funds,  forces,  transportat ion 
and  scheduling,  fill  JCS-sponsored  exercises  are  JCS- 
directed.  (7:2) 

JCS-coordi noted  exercises  are  other  joint  and 
coabined  exercises  ahose  scheduling  requires  coordination  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Both  types  of  exercises  receive 
JCS  funding  for  transportation  and  are  Service  funded  for 
Operational  and  flai'ntenancc  (O&ft)  costs.  (7:2) 

By  virtue  of  the  1966  Defense  Reorganization  Ret,  the 
Chairaan,  JCS,  becaae  responsible  for  developaent  of  joint 
training  policy.  (5:2)  The  JCS  Exercise  Prograa  is  the 
priaary  tool  by  ahich  the  Chairaan,  through  the  aarflghting 
CINCs  and  their  coaponents,  accoaplishes  that  responsibility. 
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The  JCS-directed  and  JCS-coordi nat ed  exercise  program 
includes  three  distinct  types  of  exercises:  JCS  coawand  post 
exercises;  no-notice  interoperability  exercises;  and 
field  training  exercises, 

JCS  Coaaand  Post  Exercises 
The  first  type  of  JCS  exercise  is  the  DOD-wide, 
JCS-sponsored  coaaand  post  exercise  which  routinely  involves 
other  federal  depart aents  and  agencies  and  US  allies.  This 
type  of  exercise  has  been  conducted  since  1961  and  was  the 
first  of  the  JCS  exercise  series.  The  JCS-sponsored  CPXs  are 
held  in  response  to  JCS  tteaorandua  of  Policy  (MOP)  177  and 
DOD  Directive  5100. 30,  (Uorldwide  Military  Coaaand  and 
Control  Systea),  "and  to  a  degree  congressional  direction". 
(5:1)  JCS  CPXs  are  designed  to  exercise  coaaand,  control, 
coeauni cat  ions,  and  procedures  inherent  in  Banaging  ailitary 
responses  to  various  crises  along  the  spectrua  of  warfare. 
They  are  globally  oriented  and  are  priaarily  focused  toward 
nat i ona I  -  I  eve  I -of-ef  fort  responses . 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  JCS-sponsored 
CPXs.  (See  Chapter  I.)  Each  is  held  once  every  eight  aonths 
in  a  21-aonth  rotation.  Each  type  of  exercise  provides  a 
different  focus  for  the  DOD  cowaunity.  The  rational  is  "to 
do  the  least  nuaber  of  exercises  possible  while  touching  upon 
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as  aany  policies,  procedures,  plans,  and  systems  as 
possible."  (5:3) 

The  first  is  known  as  the  UIHTEX-CIMEX  series  and 
tests  NATO  and  US  warfighting  procedures  in  c  3i»ulated 
context.  The  US  has  been  participating  in  these  winter  NATO 
CPXs  since  1961.  This  exercise  normally  focuses  on  a 
build-up  phase,  which  concentrates  on  deployment,  and  a 
warfighting  phase,  which  concentrates  on  sustainment.  (1:6; 
11:16-17) 

The  second  kind  of  JCS  CPX  exercise  is  a  nuclear 
procedural  exercise,  or  NUKEX.  These  exercises  look  at  the 
execution  of  procedures  related  to  use  of  nuclear  weaponry. 

A  HUKEX  CPX  norwally  includes  a  scenario  of  increasing  world 
tension,  culminating  in  indications  and  warning  that  exercise 
weapons  employment  decision  matrixes.  (1:10;  11:18-19) 

The  third  kind  of  JCS-sponsored  procedural  CPX  Is  the 
Mobilization  Exercise  or  MOBEX,  This  exercise  not  only  looks 
at  aspects  of  mobilization  that  directly  relate  to  conducting 
military  operations  in  a  crisis,  but  also  at  civil  sector 
mobilization  and  its  impact  on  our  ability  to  conduct  and 
sustain  a  large  force  in  a  conventional  war  scenario.  MOBEXs 
also  serve  as  a  test  of  the  surge  capacity  of  our  industrial 
base.  (1:13-11;  11:11-15) 
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Because  of  the  large  scale  of  JCS-sponsored  CPXs  and 
the  senior  staffs  involved,  these  exercises  have  been  crucial 
in  training  National  Cowwand  Ruthoritg  and  senior  Military 
decision  Makers  in  Managing  Military  responses  to  global 
crises,  fls  a  result,  evaluations  of  the  exercises  typically 
result  in  wacro-systew  and  procedural  iwprovewents  that  focus 
around  CoMMand,  Control,  CoMMuni cat  ions,  and  Intelligence 
(C3I),  and  contingency  wanagewent  systees. 
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fl  second  Major  type  of  JCS-sponsored  exercise,  the 
No-notice  Interoperability  Exercise,  or  NIEX,  was  created  in 
1986  by  RdMirai  Crowe,  the  ChairMan,  JCS,  to  bridge  the  void 
between  CPXs  and  FTXs.  The  NIEX  scenario  tests  capabilities 
and  procedures  to  jointly  respond  to  short  notice 
contingencies.  This  type  exercise  is  designed  to  iaprove  our 
ability  to  respond  without  notice  to  a  situation  that 
requires  close-hold  planning  and  a  short -fuse  coordinated 
response  by  one  or  several  CINCs.  NlEXs  norwally  last  for 
two  to  five  days  and  way  include  the  deploywent  of  a 
representative  nuwber  of  forces  and  weapon  systews.  (25:2; 
11:12-13) 

The  NIEX  realistically  exercises  procedures  and 
capabilities  while  evaluating  solutions  to  docuwented 


problems  in  both  the  headquarters  and  the  field  components. 
Therefore,  the  H I  EX  is  a  small,  inexpensive  exercise  that 
tests  the  CIHCs’  ability  to  respond  to  3mall  regional 
contingency  operations. 

Field  Training  Exercises 
The  third  major  type  of  exercise  is  the  U&$ 
Command-sponsored  Field  Training  Exercise.  These  FTXs  came 
under  JCS  purview  in  1969  and  respond  to  DOD  directives  and 
JCS  Pub  2,  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces.  FTXs  are  guided  by 
JCS  SM48-84,  Procedural  Guidance  for  the  JCS-Dirccted  and 
JCS-Coord i noted  Exercise  Program .  ( 22 : 4 ) 

The  FTX  program  is  worldwide  and  is  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  of  all  exercise  types.  FTXs  within  the  JCS  program 
include  between  70  to  80  exercises  per  year  with  over  1.1 
million  US  and  3.3  million  allied  servicemen  participating. 
Over  48  foreign  countries  and  every  major  region  of  the  world 
are  represented  annually.  More  specific  and  concrete  issues 
of  joint  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures,  os  well  as 
interoperabi  I  ity  are  found  mo3t  often  at  the  level  of  U8.S 
Command-sponsored  exercises.  These  exercises  may  be  either 
JCS-directed  or  JCS-coord i noted, (12:4-7) 
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CINC-Sponsored  Exercises 

Exercises  of  the  U&S  Coaaonds  range  froa  theater-* ide 
FTXs  to  saall  CPXs  and  unit  FTXs.  These  exercises  are 
designed  to  provide  joint  and  coabi ned  readiness  training,  as 
stated  in  EPG  objectives.  These  theater  exercises  also  serve 
to  provide  Service  component  coaaands  »ith  opportunities  to 
test  and  train  their  oen  unique  Service  doctrine,  tactics, 
techniques,  and  procedures. 

The  Unified  and  Specified  Coaaands  exercises  also 
have  several  significant  iapacts  on  readiness  that  directly 
support  our  national  objectives  ur.o  foreign  policy  goals. 
These  objectives  and  goals  bring  into  focus  reasons  for  CIHC 
exercises.  These  are: 

a.  in  the  exercise  of  ear  plans  for  feasibility  and 
prof iciency 

b.  the  benefit  derived  froa  joint  training  in 
coabi nation  eith  our  allies 

c.  faailiarity  and  proficiency  in  operating  in  diverse 
and  particular  terrains  and  eaters 

d.  integration  of  nea  aeapon  systeas  and  equipaent  into 
a  joint  and  coabi ned  operational  environaent 

f.  exercise  of  US  and  coabi ned  coaaand  and  control 
structures 

g.  fulfill  sent  of  international  treaties  and  obligations 
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h.  shom-of-flag  opportunities  that  demonstrate  US 
perogatives  and  resolve  to  protect  them.  (7.A1-R3) 


Of  the  CINC  JCS  Exercise  Programs,  the  largest  is  the 
US  European  Command,  mhich  reflects  the  high  priority  the 
United  States  places  in  this  theater.  Exercises  range  from 
those  in  the  northern  flank,  mith  amphibious  operations 
supported  by  carrier  battle  groups,  to  the  southern  flank, 
mith  an  annual  air-land-sea  exercise  mith  five  other  NATO 
countries.  The  largest  by  far  is  the  annual  REFORGER  (RE turn 
of  FORces  to  GERmanu)  deployment  exercise  mhich  deploys 
US-based  forces  to  Europe  in  a  NATO  reinforcement  scenario. 
These  “dual-based”  forces  are  returned  annually  to  link  up 
mith  their  prepositioned  combat  equipment  and  in-place  allied 
and  US  forces.  The  REFORGER  series  ha3  been  an  effective 
display  of  the  US  military’s  ability  to  quickly  build  up 
force  levels  in  Europe  to  meet  any  Uarsam  Pact  threat. 
(12:37-38) 

But  REFORGER  is  by  no  means  the  largest  JCS  exercise. 
That  distinction  goes  to  TERM  SPIRIT,  the  US  Pacific 
Command's  annual  reinforcement  of  Korea  FTX.  Although  US 
level  of  participation  may  decrease  in  the  future,  this  is 
the  largest  military  exercise  in  the  free  morld  and  has 
included  over  130,000  allied  and  70,000  US  participants  in  an 
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annual  deaonstrat i on  of  the  US  coaaitaent  to  the  security  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  (12:43) 

The  US  Pacific  Coaaand* s  JCS  exercise  prograa  is 
centered  around  capability  exercises  deaonstrat ing  US  coaait- 
aent  to  various  theater  treaty  and  defense  obligations.  For 
exaaple,  exercises  support  our  security  pacts  sith  Japan, 
South  Korea,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and  Rustralia.  Sea 
control  and  poaer  projection  exercises  also  figure  heavily  in 
this  oceanic  theater  aith  long  sea  lines  of  coaaunicat ion. 
(12:43) 

Closer  to  hoae,  the  US  conducts  coabined  exercises 
aith  17  of  21  Latin  flaerican  states,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  US  Southern  Coaaand  and  the  US  Rtlantic  Coaaand  JCS 
exercise  prograas.  These  exercises  support  the  Inter- 
flaerican  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  (Rio  Treaty)  of 
1947.(12:44-46)  In  Central  Raerica  these  exercises  rely 
heavily  on  the  US  ailitary  Reserve  Coaponent  forces.  The 
proxiaity  of  the  region  to  the  US  and  the  heavy  coaaitaent  of 
active  duty  forces  to  exercises  in  other  theaters  provides  an 
ideal  opportunity  to  provide  realistic,  short -t era  deployaent 
and  eaployaent  training  for  Reserve  Coaponent  forces  in  their 
oan  "backyard".  Engineer  construction  and  airlift/tactical 
fighter  Reserve  Coaponent  Forces  figure  highly  in  these  joint 
and  coabined  exercises.  Specific  huaanitarian  and  civic 
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assistance  has  also  been  funded  in  support  of  these  efforts. 
(See  Chapter  U.) 

The  US  Central  Command  rounds  out  the  final 
significant  exercise  theater  (aside  from  exercises  si  thin  US 
territory)  with  responsibility  for  readiness  training  and 
operations  in  Southwest  Asia.  United  States  interests  have 
expanded  rapidly  since  the  establishment  of  the  US  Central 
Command.  Since  there  are  no  US  bases  in  Southwest  Asia, 
these  exercises  are  the  on  I u  opportunity  US  forces  have  to 
achieve  familiarity  with  this  remote  region.  Exercises  in 
this  region  are  an  extent  ion  of  the  Motion's  commitment  to 
regional  security  and  to  insure  US  and  allied  access  to  the 
region's  oil  supply.  The  centerpiece  is  BRIGHT  STAR,  a 
combined  air- land-sea  exercise  conducted  biennially.  Host 
other  exercises  in  this  region  are  relatively  small  and  are 
tailored  to  host  nation  capabilities.  During  even  years,  US 
Central  Command  conducts  FTX  GALLANT  EAGLE  and  CPX  GALLANT 
KNIGHT  within  the  continental  United  States.  (12:39-11) 

Uithin  US  territory,  the  US  Forces  Command  conducts  a 
series  of  readiness  training  exercises  designed  to  enhance 
marfighting  capabilities  in  any  region  of  the  world.  Chief 
among  these  are  BRAUE  SHIELD  and  BOLD  EAGLE,  as  well  as  cold 
weather  FTXs  in  Alaska,  such  as  BRIO  FROST.  (11) 

The  extensive  experience  gained  by  the  JCS  and  CINCs 
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in  planning  and  executing  JCS  exercises  to  aeet  EPG 
objectives  has  proven  invaluable.  These  exercises  are  the 
single  best  Beans  to  iaprove  both  short -t era  readiness  and 
overall  ailltary  capability.  They  train  players  froa  the 
National  Coaaand  Authority  down  to  soldiers  in  the  field. 
Host  iaportantly,  war fighting  CINCs  get  to  aork  their 
coaponent  forces  in  their  assigned  coabat  roles.  Perhaps 
aost  iaportant  is  the  enhanceaent  of  readiness  at  the  saall 
cost  of  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  annual  D00  budget. 
<8:M) 
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CHAPTER  IU 

EXERCISE  PLANNING  CVCLE 

The  JCS  Exercise  Program  has  gro»n  substantially  in 
recent  years  due  to  the  concurrent  increase  in  global 
operational  commitments.  Besides  the  traditional  NRTO  and  US 
Pacific  Command  exercises,  tensions  and  developments  in 
Southmest  Asia  and  Latin  America  have  placed  additional 
demands  on  exercising  our  readiness  in  these  critical  regions 
and  have  tested  the  flexibility  of  program  management. 

An  explanation  of  the  planning  cycle  mill  aid  in 
understanding  the  overall  complexities  of  program  management. 
The  CINCs  have  the  responsibility  for  planning  and  executing 
the  exercises  mith  oversight,  funding,  and  issue  support 
provided  at  the  JCS  level.  As  outlined  earlier,  continuity 
for  the  exercise  program  from  year  to  yeor  is  maintained 
through  the  JCS  Exercise  Planning  Guidance,  designed  to 
provide  the  strategic  setting  and  direction  for  exercise 
planning  over  a  five  year  period.  Hhile  the  EPG  is  published 
annually  and  is  developed  from  the  military  requirements 
stated  in  the  latest  Defense  Guidance.  Unified  Command  Plan, 
and  the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan,  inputs  from  the 
CINCs  are  also  provided  through  their  annual  program 
assessments. 

The  EPG  condenses  national  policy  and  military 
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strategy  relevant  to  exercise  planning  Into  a  single 
document,  and  translates  thee  into  objectives  and  priorities 
for  the  exercises.  The  priaary  purpose  of  the  EPG  is  to 
provide  the  CINCs  with  the  guidance  necessary  to  preclude 
unintended  redundancy  in  exercise  objectives  and  over- 
coaaitaent  of  forces.  (7:fll-fl2) 

Taking  the  exercise  process  froa  planning  stage 
through  execution  to  after  action  requires  an  iaaense 
coordination  effort  through  ail  levels  beginning  froa  the  JCS 
and  CINC  staffs  to  the  operators  in  the  field.  (See 
illustration  2.)  The  process  begins  eith  EPG  distribution 
each  suaaer  aith  exercise  objectives.  This  is  folloeed  by 
the  CINC  exercise  conferences  held  in  the  fall  of  the  year  to 
plan  their  exercises  in  line  with  the  EPG.  The  CINCs  then 
3ubait  their  schedule  in  January  to  JCS  for  draft  publication 
to  be  aorked  at  the  annual  aorldaide  JCS  scheduling 
conference  held  in  February,  fill  parties  aith  an  interest  in 
the  JCS  Exercise  Prograa  are  represented  at  this  aorldaide 
conference.  These  include:  the  U&S  Coaaands,  the  eilitary 
Services,  defense  agencies  and  other  appropriate  governaent 
agencies.  (7:fl2-R3) 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  field  the 
five-year  draft  exercise  schedule  to  resolve  conflicts, 
coordinate  the  overall  exercise  prograa,  fira  up  funding  data 
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for  near-year  exercises  and  to  discuss  future  program 
objectives.  The  conference  produces  a  clean  product  that 
needs  one  more  iteration  of  CIHC  approval  before  processing 
the  schedule  as  a  JCS  HOP  132  action  for  JC5  approval  and 
publication.  (?:R3) 

During  the  formal  approval  process  at  JCS,  each 
Service  determines  supportabi I i ty  of  the  schedule  mith  forces 
and  0S.I1  funds.  If  a  reduction  must  be  made,  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  mill  be  made  by  that  Service. 

JCS  approval  and  publication  means  that  the  first 
fiscal  year  of  the  five-year  program  is  approved  subject  to 
congressional  appropriations  and  final  allocations. 

Exercises  in  the  second  fiscal  year  are  approved  for 
continued  planning  only,  and  units  are  identified  to  enable 
coordination.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  into  the 
future  are  approved  for  planning,  refinement,  and 
development.  (7:R5-fl7) 

The  JCS-directed  and  JCS-coordi noted  five-year 
exercise  schedule  translates  the  EPG  into  a  viable  program 
mhich  contains  dates,  locations,  objectives,  and  forces. 
Rnnual  transportation  cost  estimates  are  also  incorporated 
mhich  tie  the  exercise  program  into  the  Planning,  Programming 
and  Budgeting  System  and  provides  the  CIHCs  a  yardstick  mith 
mhich  to  measure  their  budget. 
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JCS  provides  assistance  and  works  issues  and 
Modifications  as  required  during  the  planning  phase.  During 
the  execution  phase,  each  CINC  executes  as  planned  and  JCS 
Monitors.  Selected  exercises  are  evaluated  to  ensure 
readiness  training  is  maximized.  Exercise  evaluations  are 
Made  available  to  the  U&S  CoBMonds  and  Services  to  prevent 
recurrence  of  deficiencies,  fin  after-action  report  to  JCS 
froM  the  CIHCs  is  required  on  every  JCS-directed  exercise  and 
those  JCS-coord i noted  exercises  each  CINC  deems  appropriate. 
Of  particular  iMportance  are  Batters  of  doctrine  and  tactics 
that  warrant  attention;  problems  encountered  and  solutions 
employed;  problems  requiring  Service  or  JCS  assistance;  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  purpose  and  objectives  in  the  ERG 
mere  achieved.  Significant  problems  are  identified  as 
remedial  action  projects  for  resolution  or  presentation. 

(7 :  fl8-flH) 

Along  with  the  exercise  after-action  reports,  the 
CINCs  are  required  to  submit  an  annual  program  analysis  that 
assesses  program  accomplishment  and  provides  recomendat i ons 
to  modify  objectives.  The  JCS  will  also  conduct  an  annual 
analysis  of  the  previous  year’s  program.  These  analyses  and 
recommendations  are  the  conclusion  of  the  previous  year’s 
program  but  also  lead  into  the  first  step  of  the  next  year's 
cycle.  To  complete  the  circle  of  readiness  training,  the 
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lessons  learned  are  incorporated  into  the  Remedial  Ret  ion 
Prograa,  analyzed  and  disseminated.  The  results  are 
incorporated  in  the  annual  update  of  the  JCS  Exercise 
Planning  Guidance  for  future  exercise  correction.  (?:R1) 
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CHAPTER  U 
FUNDING 

Since  formal  inception  in  1969,  the  JCS  Exercise 
Progra»  has  undergone  a  considerable  period  of  gromth — both 
in  number  and  size  of  exercises  and  co3t .  The  current  JCS 
Exercise  Prograa  exceeds  $100  million  annually  in  direct 
funding  provided  by  the  JCS  and  the  Services.  (8:1)  This 
section  will  trace  the  history  of  program  funding,  look  at 
some  of  the  major  funding  management  decisions,  and  assess 
the  impact  that  current  funding  has  on  the  JCS  Exercise 
Prograa . 


History 

1969-1982: 

llhen  the  JCS  Exercise  Program  mas  formalized  in  1969, 
there  mas  no  centralized  funding  management.  Each  Service 
budgeted  funding  requirements  for  their  part icipat ion  in 
exercises.  In  addition,  each  Service  provided  airlift  and 
sealift  transportation  dollars  to  meet  the  joint  community's 
exercise  transportation  costs.  For  example,  the  ftir  Force 
mas  responsible  in  its  annual  budget  to  fund  for  al I  exercise 
related  airlift  costs  as  mell  as  Service-unique  exercise 
costs  in  support  of  Rir  Force  forces. 
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Lack  of  centralized  funding  management  of  the  JCS 
Exercise  Program  created  a  unique  situation  in  which  the 
exercise  requirements  of  the  CIHCs  of  the  U8.S  Commands  were 
not  always  being  met--primari ly  due  to  lack  of  funding  to 
meet  their  specific  exercise  needs,  particularly  airlift  and 
sealift  transportation  costs,  fit  the  same  time,  Service 
exercise  funding,  which  included  airlift  and  sealift 
transportat ion  funds,  went  unused  each  year.  This  dilewwa 
had  been  created  by  waj or  unprograwwed  changes  by  the  U&S 
Cowwands  to  transportat i on  requirements  for  their  exercises 
that  caused  significant  fund  mi  sal locat ions,  in  turn 
resulting  in  unused  Service  funding  each  year.  (8:1-3) 

By  1979,  the  JCS-directed  and  JCS-coordi noted 
exercise  program  had  grown  to  approximately  39  exercises  per 
year.  The  CIHC  exercise  requirements  versus  Service  funding 
dilemma  became  unmanageable.  Rs  a  result,  a  1979  Government 
Recounting  Office  audit  of  the  JCS  Exercise  Program 
identified  several  major  problem  areas.  These  included: 

a.  a  need  for  JCS  to  assume  a  greater  role  in  the  overall 
management  of  the  program 

b.  a  need  to  provide  expanded  guidance  to  the  CIHCs  on 
program  d i rect i on 

c.  the  need  to  develop  and  provide  an  in-depth  evaluation 
of  CIHC-sponsored  exercises 


d.  the  need  to  provide  a  uni  fora  systea  to  dissiainate 
exercise  lessons  learned 

e.  JCS  should  have  a  larger  role  and  participation  in 
exercise  funding  decisions.  (8:2) 

This  chapter  ail  I  deal  only  eith  the  greater  need  for 
JCS  aanageaent  and  participation  in  exercise  funding 
decisions. 

During  the  early  1980s,  the  JCS  Exercise  Prograa 
doubled  in  size.  The  nuaber  of  exercises  juaped  froa  19  in 
1980  to  89  in  1981.  Service  transportation  funding  in 
support  of  the  exercise  prograa  increased  froa  $1M  ail  Non 
to  $199  ail  I  ion  during  the  saae  tiae  period.  (17:6)  This 
groeth  eas  priaarily  caused  by  expanded  roles  and  aissions  as 
prescribed  by  the  Unified  Coaaand  Plan  and  the  creation  of 
the  Rapid  Deployaent  Joint  Task  Force  (RDJTF).  RDJTF 
exercises,  eith  deployaents  to  the  Southeest  Asia  region, 
eere  heavily  transportation  dependent  (priaarily  airlift). 

The  resulting  heavy  increase  in  transportation  costs  to  Beet 
RDJTF  exercise  requi resents  reduced  the  funds  available  for 
the  other  CINCs'  exercises. 

This  rapid  expansion  of  RDJTF  exercises  had  a 
collateral  effect  on  other  CIHC  exercises  schedules:  they 
expanded  despite  budget  considerations  resulting  in  aajor 
aanageaent  probieas  for  Service- funded  transportation 
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dollars.  Nov  CINC  transportation  requirements  exceeded 
Serv ice-budgeted  programs.  (16:9) 

fls  a  result  of  CINC  transportation  requirements 
exceeding  Service-funded  requirements,  the  Services  mere 
caught  in  the  middle  cf  competing  CINC  priorities.  For 
example,  the  Rir  Force,  as  single  manager  of  airlift  flying 
hour  budgeting,  mas  often  accused  of  not  supporting  one 
CINC’ s  needs  in  order  to  support  another's  requirement.  The 
same  mas  so  mith  the  other  Services  as  managers  of  their 
respective  Transportat I  on  Operating  Agencies  (Mi  I  it  ary 
Sealift  Command  and  Nilitary  Traffic  Management  Command).  I 
addition  to  shortage  of  transportation  funding,  exercise 
scheduling  conflicts  impacted  on  the  Services'  day  to  day 
“real  morld"  mission  requirements  (ie,  airlift  and  sealift). 
(17:4) 

1902  -  Present: 

Competition  for  funds,  difficulties  in  prioriti¬ 
zation,  conflict  of  interests,  and  need  for  centralization 
mas  behind  the  Department  of  Defense  Rppropriat ions  Ret  of 
1982.  This  Ret  mandated  that  JCS  assume  management  of  the 
exercise  program.  Exercise  transportation  funding  mas 
transferred  from  the  Services  to  JCS  in  order  to  provide 


centralized  management  and  better  oversight  and  control  of 
exercise  resources  intended  for  the  CIHCs.  This  strengthened 
the  CINCs'  position  in  the  Planning,  Programming,  and 
Budgeting  System  process  by  moving  their  requirements  out  of 
the  Services'  control.  Transportat ion  dollars  for  the  JCS 
Exercise  Program  mere  nom  under  JCS  control,  and  they  no 
longer  had  to  compete  with  Service  budget  requirements  during 
periods  of  austere  funding.  Service-unique  exercise  funding 
remained  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  Services. 

(17:2) 

Under  this  nem  procedure,  the  JCS  mas  now  responsible 
for  the  planning,  programming,  budgeting,  and  execution  of 
all  transportation  dollars  required  to  support  the  JCS 
Exercise  Program.  This  included  three  catagorie3  of  trans¬ 
portation  funding:  airlift,  sealift,  and  port  handling/ 
inland  transportation.  CINC  exercise  transportation  and  port 
handling  requirements  mere  nom  submitted  directly  to  the  JCS. 
Exercise  transportat I  on  dollars  mere  no  longer  in  competition 
mith  individual  Service  budgets,  but  now  mere  submitted  by 
JCS  as  part  of  the  overall  DOD  budget  submission  process. 
(8:3) 

Each  Service  mas  left  mith  its  omn  08.fl  funding  to 
support  its  respective  force  part icipat ion  in  the  exercise 
program.  However,  each  Service  08.fi  account  mhich  supports 
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the  JCS  Exercise  Program  is  different.  For  example, 

Temporary  Duty  (TDV)  costs  for  fiir  Force  participation 
comprises  approx i sate  I y  70  percent  of  the  total  Rir  Force 
exercise  budget.  The  Army  exercise  budget  does  not  include 
TDV  costs  for  exercise  participants.  Approximately  30 
percent  of  the  annual  Army  budget  is  for  maneuver  damage 
incurred  during  FTXs.  The  Nauy  does  not  budget  separately 
for  exercise  costs.  Costs  incurred  by  participating  naval 
exercise  forces  are  considered  part  of  the  day  to  day  fleet 
operations  tempo. (13:5)  Illustration  3  provides  categories 
of  Rir  Force  funding  supported  in  the  Rir  Force  program. 

In  addition  to  creating  centralized  management  of  the 
exercise  program  under  JCS  control,  the  1982  flppropr iat ions 
Bill  intent  mas  to  add  stability  to  the  gromth  of  the 
program.  Homever,  the  JCS  Exercise  Program  continued  to  see 
extensive  gromth  during  the  1982-1985  period.  Program 
funding,  including  JCS,  Rrmy,  and  Rir  Force,  increased  from 
$355.3  million  in  1982  to  $464.7  million  in  1985,  a  30 
percent  increase.  (See  illustration  4.)  Impact  from  1980  to 
1985  on  budgeted  airlift  requirements  (as  expressed  in  C-M1 
equivalent  (Eq)  flying  hours* — note  next  page)  is  shomn  by 
the  increase  'rom  45,000  to  76,500  funded  hours,  a  67  percent 
increase.  (17:3)  (See  illustration  5.) 
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USAF  OTHER  COSTS 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OPERATING  •  ALL  ADDITIVE  COSTS 
SUPPUES 
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Illustration 
Source  (13:4) 


AIRLIFT  GROWTH 

C  —  141  -  EQUIVALENT  HOURS 
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1 1  lustration 


In  addition  to  the  rapid  growth  that  the  exercise 
program  experienced  during  the  first  half  of  the  1980s,  the 
prograw  also  experienced  wanagewent  and  execution  problems. 
Rapid  growth  of  the  prograw  was  primarily  due  to  the  waturity 
of  the  ROJTF  Into  the  US  Central  Cowwand  and  changes  to  the 
political  situation  in  Central  Rwerica.  In  addition,  JCS 
exercises  becawe  a  vehicle  for  political  and  national 
objectives.  Taskings  frow  outside  the  control  of  the  U&S 
Cowwands,  such  as  the  National  Cowwand  Ruthority,  Departwent 
of  State,  and  Departwent  of  Defense  added  to  the  nuwber  of 
exercises  per  year. 


♦NOTE:  The  JCS  Exercise  Prograw  is  wanaged  in  C-M1 
Equivalent  (Eq)  flying  hours  vice  airlift  dollars.  C-H1 
Eq  hours  are  derived  by  dividing  total  budgeted  airlift 
dollars  by  the  current  C-111  Airlift  Service  Industrial 
Fund  (RSIF)  rate.  The  RSIF  rate  is  the  price  that  the 
airlift  user  is  charged  per  flying  hour.  Each  airlift 
aircraft  has  a  different  RSIF  rate  (I960;  C-Mf,  $2247; 
C-5,  $6508;  and  C-130,  $1166).  These  rates  change  each 
year  for  each  type  of  aircraft.  Since  the  wajority  of 
airlift  hours  are  actually  C-111  hours  (approxiwately  80 
percent  per  year),  it  is  easier  for  the  CIHCs  to  wanage 
the  exercise  prograw  in  C-111  Eq  hours  vice  airlift 
dollars.  Problews  with  using  C-111  Eq  hours  as  a 
wanagewent  tool  are  discussed  in  the  text.  (6:23) 
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For  exaaple,  in  1985  fifteen  exercises  »ere  added  to 
the  program  without  any  additional  funding.* (see  note  bottoe 
page)  Uith  priaarily  a  zero-based  budget,  this  required  the 
sponsoring  exercise  CIHC  to  reduce  or  cancel  other  exercise 
coaaitaents  in  order  to  free  funding  and  forces  to  support 
these  nee  exercises.  (16:5) 

JCS  aanageaent  of  exercise  transportation  funding 
during  1983  and  1984  (following  DOD  fippropriat ions  Bills) 
warranted  a  follow-up  to  the  1979  General  Recounting  Office 
report .  This  follow-up  report  stated,  “Manageaent  has  been 
strengthened,  but  wore  needs  to  be  done."  (19:16)  (See 
i I  lust rat  ion  6. ) 

Through  1984  the  JCS  aanaged  the  exercise  prograa  by 
allocating  funding  on  an  annual  basis  to  each  CINC  as  a 
proportioned  share  of  the  total  exercise  budget.  This 
provided  each  CIHC  the  flexibility  to  aanage  their  own 
prograa.  However,  due  to  exercise  cancellations  and  other 
probleas,  the  CIHCs  continued  to  under-use  allocated  funding. 
For  exaaple,  in  1983  the  JCS  returned  $23  ail  I  ion  (6,043 
C- 141  Eq  hours)  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
(See  illustration  6.)  R I  though  the  CINCs’  exercise 

♦NOTE:  Sheer  nuabers  of  JCS  exercises  con  be  ai s leading 
due  to  the  range  of  exercise  size  and  distance  traveled, 
flany  saaller  exercises  aay  be  supported  by  the  saee  cost 
of  one  large  REFORGER  or  TERR  SPIRIT  exercise. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  JCS  EXERCISE  PROGRAM 
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Illustration 
Source  (6:18) 


requi regents  no*  had  visibility  and  *ere  funded  separately 
fro*  Service  budgets,  there  »as  still  excessive  progra* 
underspending.  Programmatic  oversight  was  minimal,  (7:4; 
6:18) 

Underspending  the  exercise  program  compounded  the 
following  year's  exercise  budget  process.  The  JCS  had  to 
fight  program  cuts  (use  it  or  lose  it  policy)  in  the  five 
year  budget  cycle  each  year  due  to  the  previous  year's  poor 
program  execution. 

In  1985  the  JCS  changed  i t s  management  policy.  The 
CIHCs  were  now  required  to  state  requirements  for  each 
exercise  in  terms  of  airlift  hours  and  sealift  days,  vice 
dollars.  This  enabled  the  JCS  and  the  CIHCs  to  establish 
historical  records  for  each  exercise.  Thus  each  CIHC  was  now 
able  to  validate  his  exercise  requirements  based  on 
historical  transportation  allocations.  (See  illustration  7) 
The  JCS  now  maintains  central  management  control,  and  funds 
(in  terms  of  airlift  hours,  sealift  days,  and  port  handling/ 
inland  transportation)  are  programmed  and  executed  on  an 
exercise-by-exercise  basis.  (12:14) 

In  addition,  a  "use  it  or  lose  it”  transportation 
management  policy  on  a  quarterly  basis  *as  adopted.  If  a 
CINC  underspent  transportation  allocations  on  a  particular 
exercise,  these  dollars  reverted  to  JCS  control  at  the  end  of 
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each  quarter,  fl  CIHC  could  no  longer  "bank"  these  dollars 
for  future  exercises  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  Rl  I 
funding  recaptured  by  the  JCS  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  »as 
then  used  to  satisfy  unfunded  requireients  (those  exercises 
planned  but  not  funded  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
due  to  lorn  CIHC  priorities,  and/or  lack  of  adequate  funding 
and  forces  to  meet  all  exercise  needs).  (See  illustration  8) 
R!I  CIHC  unfunded  and/or  nes  exercise  requirements  mere 
prioritized,  and  recaptured  funding  mas  then  re-allocated 
quarterly  to  the  CIHCs  for  program  execution,  fls  a  result  of 
t h 1 3  nem  management  policy,  the  program  execution  rate  mas 
over  99  percent  in  FYs  1986  and  1987.  (12:11;  17:19)  (See 
i I lustrat ion  6. ) 

These  nem  management  policies  resoiued  the  program 
execution  concerns,  but  did  not  solve  the  CIHCs'  program 
requirements.  By  FY  1985,  identified  CIHC  exercise 
requirements  totaled  over  90,000  C-111  Eq  hours.  The  JCS, 
mith  Service  concurrence,  determined  that  the  program  could 
no  longer  continue  to  grom  at  an  unconstrained  rate,  fl 
baseline  needed  to  be  defined  for  the  exercise  program. 

8:5-7;  19:17) 

Three  primary  constraints — funding,  airlift,  and 
forces  mere  identified.  It  mas  determined  that  forces  and 
airlift  mere  the  limiting  factors.  (19:17;  8:6) 
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JCS  EXERCISE  PROGRAM 


GININAl  PLANNING  » 
fORCt  SCHlOUtING 


The  Services  concluded  that  current  force  levels  committed  to 
the  JCS  Exercise  Program  could  not  be  increased  without 
Interfering  with  unit  training  requirments.  In  aouiiion, 
some  special  purpose  forces,  such  as  Special  Operations 
Forces,  mere  already  committed  to  the  maximum.  T!,e  airlift 
required  to  support  the  current  level  of  force  commitment  was 
approximately  75,000  C-H1  Eq  hours.  The  Military  Airlift 
Command  (MAC)  also  determined  that  75,000  airlift  hours  was 
the  maximum  exercise  commitment  that  could  be  made  using 
peacetime  operational  planning  factors.  At  the  FV  1985 
CINCs*  conference,  75,000  C-HI  Eq  hours  was  established  as 
the  JCS  Exercise  Program  baseline.  (17:9) 

The  75,000  C-HI  Eq  hour  baseline  was  further  ad¬ 
justed  by  the  Defense  Review  Board  in  August  1986.  This 
baseline  was  adjusted  to  76,000  hours  per  year  (starting  with 
FV  1988)  in  order  to  exercise  the  Maritime  Prepositioned 
Force  (MPF),  which  became  operational  in  FV  1986.  This 
additional  3,000  hours  provides  the  minimum  essential  joint 
readiness  training  required  to  exercise  the  MPF  as  stated  in 
the  current  Defense  Guidance.  (13:6;  16:5) 

Department  of  Defense  budget  constraints,  however, 
have  prevented  the  JCS  Exercise  Program  funding  from  reaching 
this  new  baseline.  Referring  to  illustration  4,  funding  for 
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the  prograa  dips  to  the  FVs  1982-1984  levels  in  1990,  but 
increases  to  74,000  hours  for  the  fiscal  out  years  1992-1994. 
Operational  and  maintenance  funding  for  the  Army  and  flir 
Force  funding  in  support  of  the  exercise  prograa  reached  its 
peak  (including  inflation)  in  FV  1985.  (See  illustration  3.) 
HI  though  flray  08.11  funding  shoa3  groat  h  for  inflation  only 
throughout  the  Five  Vear  Defense  Plan,  funding  is  still  beloe 
the  FV  1985  level  in  ahich  75,000  C— 141  Eq  hours  aere  floan 
in  support  of  the  prograa.  flir  Force  08.fi  funding,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  at  the  FV  1980  level,  in  ahich  39,000  C— 141  Eq 
hours  aere  floan  in  support  of  the  prograa. 

Hea  Roles  Funded  for  the  JCS  Exercise  Prograa 

fls  o  function  of  the  experiences  of  conducting  US 
Southern  Coaaand  FTX3  in  Central  flaerica,  policy  aakers 
gained  an  appreciation  for  the  great  positive  iapact  these 
saall-scale  exercises  had  on  the  developaent  of  military 
capabilities  by  allied  nations  and  the  equally  positive 
impact  huaanitarian  activities  by  US  personnel  had  on  local 
populations,  fls  a  result,  Congress  approved  three  nee  Title 
10  authorities  for  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  FV  1987 
budget  authorization  bill.  These  initiatives  aere  designed 
to  alloe  the  CIHC3  to  expand  their  cooperation  with  friendly 
governments . 
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The  first  two  of  these  prograis  are  managed  by  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  JCS/J-5  Security 
Assistance  function  as  the  executiue  agent  for  the  JCS  and 
the  CINCs.  These  programs  include  Humani tar ian/Civic 
Assistance  (H/CA)  efforts  and  a  program  to  fund  the  personal 
expenses  of  foreign  personnel.  The  H/CR  program  was 
authorized  $16.4  million  ouer  five  years  to  provide  medical 
and  dental  care,  construction  of  rudimentary  surface 
transportat i on  systems,  basic  sanitation  facilities,  well 
drilling,  and  repair  of  public  facilities.  These  must  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  authorized  military  operations.  The 
personal  expense  program  authorized  $800,000  a  year  for  three 
years  to  pay  travel,  subsistance,  and  similar  expenses  of 
defense  personnel  of  developing  countries  during  attendance 
at  conferences,  3eminors,  or  meetings.  (12:16-17) 

The  third  program  is  the  Developing  Countries 
Combined  Exercise  Program,  managed  by  JCS/J7.  This  program 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pay  the  incremental 
expenses  of  a  developing  country  part icipot ing  in  a  combined 
exercise.  These  expenses  include  such  items  as  transpor¬ 
tation,  rations,  fuel,  ammo  for  training,  etc.  The  exercise 
doe3  not  have  to  be  a  part  of  the  JCS  Exercise  Program,  but 
it  must  enhance  US  security  interests  and  the  country  must  be 
unable  to  afford  to  pay  the  expenses  of  participation.  First 
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year  aoney  spent  aas  $1.3  ait  lion  in  FV  1987  for  exercises  by 
flue  CIHCs  aith  17  countries.  $2.9  alllion  aos  approued  for 
FV  1988  exercises  aith  30  countries  participating.  The 
controls  for  this  prograa  are  tight:  prograa  initiatiues 
deriued  froa  the  CIHCs  are  subaitted  through  JCS  for 
00118011004  then  are  foraarded  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  coordination  aith  the  State  Departaent  prior 
to  approua I  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  (12:18-19) 

These  three  prograes  inuolue  aodest  funds  but  prouide 
excellent  dividends.  They  have  enabled  poorer  nations  to 
participate  in  regional  readiness  training  exercises  that  are 
consonant  aith  US  security  interests.  For  the  first  tiae, 
aany  less  developed  nations  are  participating  in  joint  and 
coabined  exercises,  developing  nea  skills  and  capabilities 
for  self  and  regional  defense. 


CHAPTER  Ul 

THE  1988  JCS  EXERCISE  REUIEU 


The  JCS  Exercise  Program  is  the  principal  means  by 
which  the  Chairman's  responsibility  for  joint  training  i3 
achieved.  However,  by  the  end  of  1987  the  program  hod  grown 
rapidly  to  a  size  and  tempo  that  mas  being  challenged  by 
declining  fiscal,  transportation,  and  manpower  resources. 
(22:1)  (See  Chapter  U.)  In  early  1988,  reflecting  frustra¬ 
tion  from  the  growth  of  the  number  of  exercise-related 
funding  and  transportation  issues,  the  Director  of  the  Joint 
Staff,  OJCS,  directed  a  review  of  the  program  to  provide 
recommendations  related  to  the  following  areas: 

a.  3ize  and  tempo  of  the  program 

b.  airlift  and  support  constraints 

c.  balance  of  JCS  transportat  i on  and  Service  08.fi 

funding,  to  include  alternate  funding  of  Service  08.fi 

support 

d.  flexibility  of  program  to  meet  changing  requirements, 

priorities,  and  national  strategy 

e.  administrative  workloads 

f.  manning  levels  at  CINC  staffs 

g.  resource  allocation  by  CIHC 

h.  CIHC/Service  input  (22:2) 
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After  approval,  recommendations  based  on  the  study  by 
the  Joint  Exercise  Reviem  Uorking  Group  (JERUG)  »ere  to  be 
incorporated  in  an  update  of  tmo  joint  publications — the  JCS 
Exercise  Procedural  Guidance  for  the  JCS-Directed  and 
J£S-Cftprd i naled  Exercise  Program.  and  the  JCS  Exercise 
P tanning  Gui donee. 

R  synopsis  of  the  1988  JERUG  recommendat  i ons  are  as 
follows:  (22:atch  1-7) 

fl.  The  current  program  funding  baseline  of  74,000 
C-111  Eq  flying  hours  (as  validated  by  the  ORB  in  1988) 
should  be  retained  until  a  zero-based  program  can  be 
formulated  based  on  total  training  requirements  and 
capabilities.  The  reviem  group  recommended  that  the  U&S 
Commands  develop  Joint  tlission  Essential  Task  Lists  (JflETLS) 
to  determine  specific  joint  training  requirements  predicated 
against  the  Joint  Strategic  Capability  Plan  force  assignments 
and  missions. 

B.  The  ann  al  cycle  of  large  FTXs  strain  service 
resources  and  precludes  adequate  planning  both  to  incorporate 
lessons  learned  from  recently  concluded  exercises  and  to 
prepare  forces  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  the  training 
opportunity  presented  by  the  exercise.  Scheduling  of 
large-scale  recurring  exercises  on  a  biennial  basis  mos 
recommended  to  allom  time  for  lessons  learned  from  the 
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previous  exercise  to  be  incorporated  into  the  next.  Force 
availability,  transportat i on  constraints,  real  world  oper¬ 
ational  tempo,  and  geopolitical  concerns  must  be  given  care¬ 
ful  consideration  when  changing  to  this  biennial  cycle. 

C.  The  U8.S  Commands  should  be  required  to  list,  in 
order  of  priority,  their  JCS  Exercise  Program  requirements, 
including  treaty  obligations  and  regional  initiatives.  This 
prior  it izat ion  mould  make  program  objectives  visible  to  all 
parties  and  aid  in  determining  resource  allocations  and 
reso I v i ng  conflicts. 

D.  Effective  management  of  the  JCS  Exercise  Program 
and  determination  of  the  CIHCs'  resource  allocations  require 
visibility  of  all  joint  training  and  operational  events  that 
can  satisfy  JHETL  requirements.  The  CIHCs  should  identify 
all  training  events  that  met  JHETL  requ i rement s .  Uith  the 
requirements  thus  quantified,  the  establishment  of  a 
zero-based  JCS  Exercise  Program  baseline  and  subsequent  CINC 
allocations  should  follom  a  review  of  all  training  events 
available  to  meet  each  CIHC's  approved  JHETL  requ i rement s . 

E.  The  JCS  should  retain  the  responsibility  for 
transportation  funding  with  the  Services  managing  08.H  costs 
for  the  program.  These  allocations  must  balance  and  the 
Services  must  program,  protect,  ond  provide  adequate  08.H 
funds  and  forces  to  meet  JCS  five-year  exercise  schedule 
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requirements.  Uithdraeal  of  funding  or  force  allocations  by 
the  Services,  for  any  reason,  should  be  approved  or 
disapproved  by  joint  action  through  the  JCS. 

F.  The  JCS  Exercise  Prograe  requires  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  to  respond  to  critical  nee  requirements  after  funds 
and  forces  have  been  allocated.  Folloeing  the  development  of 
a  zero-based  program,  the  reviee  group  recommended  that  the 
terms  “JCS-directed“  and  " JCS-coordinated"  exercises  be 
discontinued.  All  exercises  in  the  JCS  program  mould  be 
referred  to  as  “JCS  exercises”.  Pr iorit izat ion  of  re¬ 
quirements  mould  be  accounted  for  in  the  zero-based  prograe. 

G.  To  provide  maximum  efficiency,  and  preclude 
unsupportable  requirements,  months  mith  peak  airlift  taskings 
must  be  identified.  This  mill  require  close  coordination 
betmeen  the  CINCs  and  the  flilitary  Airlift  Command  prior  to 
the  fall  series  of  CINC  planning  conferences. 

H.  Commands  should  ensure  that  they  have  a  program 
to  develop  and  evaluate  exercise  objectives.  This  mill  aid 
in  determining  their  joint  training  requirements  and  any 
remedial  actions  needed  to  improve  marfighting  capability. 
Uhile  JCS  may  assist  in  some  aspects  of  evaluation, 
evaluation  programs  administered  by  the  CINCs  are  necessary 
to  the  JltETL  development  process,  fulfillment  of  joint 
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training  responsibi I  it ies,  and  determination  of  other 
requ i resent  s . 


I.  The  current  JCS-sponsored  command  post  exercises 
as  outlined  in  JCS  HOP  177  satisfy  national  level  require¬ 
ments  and  should  be  retained  on  the  current  biennial  basis. 

J.  Reporting  requirements  are  adequate.  However, 
some  small  changes  are  marranted  to  reduce  administrative 
burdens.  Some  reports  may  be  combined  and  others  are  being 
reviewed  for  reduced  frequency.  Teleconferencing  mas 
recommended  for  pre-exercise  conference  planning. 

K.  Hanning  is  adequate  throughout  the  commands  and 
the  Joint  Staff  for  current  requirements.  Rdditional 
responsibilities  without  concurrent  offsets  or  additional 
manning  mould  jeopardize  effective  management  of  the  program. 

The  JERUG  acknowledged  the  training  challenges  faced 
by  the  IES  Commands  and  the  severe  resource  constraints 
placed  on  the  Services.  They  felt  that  the  implementation  of 
recommendations  would  result  in  a  program  focused  on  Joint 
Strategic  Capability  Plan  force  and  mission  assignments,  with 
quantifiable  CIHC  joint  training  requirements  and  identifi¬ 
able  joint  training  capabilities.  Uith  the  addition  of 
regional  and  national  priorities  in  the  EPG,  training 
resources  may  be  allocated  in  the  most  cost-effective  manner. 


This  mas  an  excellent,  comprehensive  reviee  by  the 
Joint  Exercise  Reviem  Uorking  Group.  Homever,  subject  areas 
for  further  discussion  and  additional  problem  areas  meriting 
resolution  are  outlined  in  the  fo Morning  chapter.  Ue  feel 
these  items  marrant  consideration  by  any  group  assigned  to 
oversee  future  reviems  of  the  JCS  Exercise  Program. 


CHAPTER  Ul I 

ADDITIONAL  PROBLEH  ARERS 
Def init Ion 

The  definition  of  a  JCS  exercise  needs  to  be  expanded 
upon.  Presently  the  definition  lies  aith  each  CINC  and  his 
interpretation  of  hoe  to  best  fulfill  his  region's  object i yes 
as  outlined  in  the  Exercise  Planning  Guidance.  For  exaaple, 
a  uni -Service  exercise  aay  qualify  as  a  JCS  exercise  ahen  it 
best  fulfills  CINC  readiness  training  and  geopolitical 
requi resents.  Hith  the  current  eaphasis  on  joint ness  and  the 
interest  by  CINCs  in  seeing  their  exercises  included  in  the 
JCS  prograa,  there  is  alaost  an  automatic  tendency  to  think 
every  exercise  aust  be  joint.  The  danger  in  this  type 
thinking  is  that  it  leads  to  jointness  for  jointness  sake 
without  regard  to  the  best  aeons  to  efficiently  accoaplish 
the  CINCs'  ear fighting  aission.  This  subtle  distinction  eas 

t 

recognized  ehen  the  JERUG  recoaeended  renaaing  the  JCS- 
directed  and  JCS-coordi noted  exercise  prograa  as  the  “JCS 
Exercise  Prograa"  instead  of  the  “Joint  Exercise  Prograa". 
(See  Chapter  Ul.)  fl  better  definition  of  a  JCS  exercise  is 
needed  to  clarify  and  legitiaize  this  distinction. 

Exercise  Schedule  Deconf I ict ion 

Although  the  I960  JERUG  recoaaended  that  exercises  be 
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scheduled  on  a  biennial  basis  and  earlier  coordination  be 
effected  with  flflC,  the  current  development  process  for  the 
fiue-yeor  exercise  schedule  has  no  mechanism  for  decon¬ 
flicting  one  CINC's  exercise  schedule  from  that  of  another. 

As  a  result,  exercises  are  scheduled  on  top  of  each  other, 
creating  peaks  and  valleys  in  terms  of  exercise  transport¬ 
ation  and  force  requirements.  The  heavy  spring  and  fall 
timeframes  exceed  tiflC's  peacetime  airlift  capabilities. 

The  Defense  Resources  Board  (DAB)  agreed  to  limit  the 
size  of  airlift  in  support  of  the  exercise  program  in  1985. 
Homever,  it  did  not  address  the  problem  of  overtasking  air¬ 
lift  assets  during  the  Spring  and  Fall  timeframes.  (17:9) 
Historically,  most  JCS  exercises  occur  during  the  February- 
Hay  and  August -October  timeframe,  with  very  little  exercise 
activity  during  the  months  of  June,  November,  December,  and 
January.  Large  scale  exercises,  such  as  the  spring  TEAM 
SPIRITs  and  the  fall  BRIGHT  STRRs  and  REFORGERs,  generate 
smaller  supporting  exercises  which  occur  simultaneously.  For 
example,  during  the  fall  of  1907,  23  JCS  exercises  mith 
overlapping  dates  were  scheduled  during  the  same  period. 
Airlift  tasking  requirements  for  the  month  of  Rugust  exceeded 
13,000  C-111  Eq  hours,  nearly  triple  flflC’s  peacetime  exercise 
airlift  capability.  (6:34-35)  Several  independent  factors 
contribute  to  this  problem: 
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fl.  The  "Bigger- i s-Better  Syndrome",  wherein 
exercises  lend  to  increase  in  size  and  scope  each  year.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  exercise  prograw  during  the  earty  1980s 
saw  the  ewphasis  on  waking  exercises  such  as  the  TEflfl  SPIRIT! 
REFORGER!  BRIGHT  STAR,  and  GRLLRHT  KNIGHT/GRLLRNT  ERGLE 
series  expand  rapidly  in  size.  For  example!  REFORGER  troop 
deployment  doubled  during  this  time!  culminating  in  196?  with 
the  deployment  of  two  diuision-equiuaients  involving  over 
31 ! 000  troops.  This  corps  size  exercise  represented  a 
three-fold  increase  over  the  19??  REFORGER  exercise.  (2?: 3) 
(See  i I  lust  rat  ion  9. ) 

B.  fl  decrease  in  organic  airlift  capability  due  to 
the  transfer  of  airlift  airframe  assets  to  the  Rir  Force 
Reserve  (RFRES)  and  Rir  National  Guard  (RNG).  (See 
illustration  10.)  During  FV  1985,  IlflC  began  to  transfer  C-5, 
C-111,  and  C-130  aircraft  to  the  RFRES  and  RNG.  In  addition, 
aircrew  ratios  per  aircraft  for  C-5  and  C-130s  were  reduced. 
By  1992,  these  reductions  will  reflect  a  loss  of  58,000 
flying  hours  per  year  for  MAC  organic  (i.e.,  URC-owned) 
airlift.  (29:1-6)  (See  illustration  II) 

Use  of  Rir  Reserve  Force  (RRF:  RFRES  plus  RNG) 
assets  during  large-scale  exercises  is  difficult  due  to 
aircrew  availability.  Large-scale  exercises  usually  involve 
aircrew  staging  operations  (where  the  aircrew  may  be  in  the 
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HISTORICAL  DATA 
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REFORGER  87  figures  reflect  a  deployment  of  two  division  equivalents.  Future 
REFORGERs  are  planned  to  return  to  one  division  equivalent. 

BRIGHT  STAR  and  GALLANT  EAGLE/KNIGHT,  USCENTCOM  sponsored  exercises, 
alternate  during  the  even/odd  years  respectively. 


ORGANIC  FLYING  HOURS 

(C-17  SLIPPED  2  QTRS) 
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- 1  C-1 30  SQ  REDUCED  8  PAA  =  2,701  HRS 

58,227  HRS 


system  for  10-H  days)  to  maximize  airframe  use  and  minimize 
troop/cargo  movement  times.  flRF  aircrees  normally  are  not 
available  for  these  extended  timeframes.  fls  a  result,  the 
loss  of  organic  airlift  capability  coabined  aith  the  rapid 
groeth  of  the  exercise  prograa  severely  overtasked  RAC's 
ability  to  support  its  peacetiae,  aorldaide  airlift 
coaaitaents. 

C.  Reliance  on  the  purchase  of  coaaercial  airline 
augaentation  to  alleviate  overtasking  of  MAC  organic  airlift 
during  peak  times  has  In  turn  overtasked  the  coaaercial 
airline  industry.  Historically,  approximately  3even  percent 
of  the  total  coaaercial  augaentation  to  URC’s  organic  airlift 
is  directed  toeards  the  JCS  Exercise  Prograa.  The  aajority 
of  coaaercial  lift  has  been  used  in  the  passenger  carrying 
role  during  suitable  exercises  such  as  REFORGER.  The  airlift 
benefits  MRC  gains  froa  the  use  of  coaaercial  augaentation 
are  liaited  to  exercises  such  as  REFORGER  in  ehich  troops 
deploy  ait' out  unit  equipaent  and  debark  at  suitable 
airfields.  Therefore,  coaaercial  augaentation  has  utility 
for  only  a  specific  fee  exercises.  (1:1) 

During  the  airlift  spike  in  the  Fall  1987  airlift 
spike,  (due  to  BRIGHT  STAR  and  REFORGER),  heavy  airlift 
tasking  exceeded  the  availability  of  coaaercial  augaentation 
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os  veil  as  HRC  organic  airlift  capability.  This  spike 
reflected  the  largest  airlift  demand  since  the  Uietnam  Uar. 
(1:1) 

0.  Lack  of  adequate  JCS  transportat ion  funding  has 
resulted  in  the  Services  using  their  own  transportation  funds 
to  purchase  HAC's  Special  Assignment  Airlift  Hiss  ion  (Sflflfl) 
flying  hours  in  order  to  deploy  additional  exercise  forces. 
Funding  for  Sflflll  flying  hours  derives  from  non-exercise 
funding  categories  intended  to  support  real  world 
transportat ion  requirements.  During  the  Fall  1987  airlift 
spike,  nearly  1,100  C-H1  Eq  hours  mere  flown  as  SRflfls  in 
support  of  one  exercise  alone,  fls  a  result  of  the  heavy 
organic  airlift  t askings,  flflC  was  unable  to  support  281  other 
missions  in  support  of  Department  of  Defense  requirements 
worldwide.  (1:1) 

Special  Assignment  Airlift  Missions  also  provide 
direct  support  to  Air  Force  flajor  Command  training  programs, 
such  as  Tactical  Air  Command’s  COROHET/CHECKERED  FLAG  series. 
These  programs  provide  additional  fighter  and  other  forces  as 
augmentation  to  JCS  exercises,  but  are  Service,  not  JCS, 
funded.  Current  figures  are  not  available  as  to  the  total 
contribution  that  SAAfls  provide  to  the  exercise  program. 
However,  what  is  known  is  that  these  requirements  compound 
flAC's  airlift  problems  during  peak  exercise  periods. 
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E.  Exercise  scheduling  conflicts  unique  to  each 
C INC's  region  create  special  time  windows  in  ehich  to  conduct 
exercises.  The  Majority  of  JCS  exercises  are  conducted  as 
joint/coebined  exercises  in  conjunction  eith  host  country 
forces  availability.  Religious  holidays,  such  as  the  tloslee 
Ramadan,  further  complicate  the  scheduling  process  since  the 
date  varies  each  calendar  year.  Climate,  weather,  planting 
and  harvest  seasons  also  dictate  exercise  scheduling  in  order 
to  reduce  collateral  damage  to  crops  and  land.  Rnd  in 
certain  cases,  joint/combined  exercises  with  one  nation  must 
be  de-conf I icted  with  a  neighboring  country  for  political 
reasons . 

fls  a  result,  a  CINC  becomes  somewhat  limited  as  to 
when  certain  exercises  can  be  conducted.  For  example,  the 
spike  of  23  exercises  being  conducted  simultaneously  during 
the  fall  of  196?  was  a  result  of  many  of  the  above  factors. 
(11 :C1 -C2) 

In  addition,  US  forces,  primarily  in  the  RRF 
components,  are  only  available  during  certain  times  of  the 
year.  For  example,  during  exercise  REFORGER,  many  Rrmy 
Reserve  component  forces  were  available  for  only  a  11-day 
period.  This  severely  constricts  airlift  deployment  and 
redeployment  scheduling  options,  adding  to  airlift  spikes. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  independent  factors 
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has  seriously  impacted  URC's  capability  to  support  the  JCS 
Exercise  Program  as  well  as  its  day-to-day  airlift  support  to 
the  defense  community.  In  January  1968,  fIRC  imposed  nea 
restrictions  on  airlift  auai lability  in  direct  support  of  the 
JCS  Exercise  Program.  These  include  a  desired  leuel  of  3900 
C-H1  Eq  hours  per  month,  mith  the  capability  to  surge  to 
5500  C  Ml  hours  per  month  during  peak  periods.  Due  to 
further  transfer  of  organic  airlift  to  Rir  Reserve  Force 
units  in  FV  1990,  the  peak  period  effort  is  further  reduced 
to  5000  C-111  hours  per  month.  Homever,  the  current  JCS 
exercise  schedule  shoms  an  airlift  requirement  of  12,295 
C-H1  Eq  ho  jrs  for  the  month  of  September  1990.(1:1;  30:16) 

JCS  and  Service  Exercise  Funding  Disconnects 

The  JCS  Exercise  Program  funding  process  i3  dis¬ 
jointed  in  that  Service  Program  Objective  ttemorandums  (POM: 
prioritized  lists  of  Service,  JCS,  and  CIHC  funding 
requirements  used  to  develop  OSD's  input  for  the  President's 
budget  submission  to  Congress)  and  the  JCS  POM  are  submitted 
independently  of  each  other  although  they  support  the  same 
exercise  program. 

fls  stated  in  Chapter  U,  the  JCS  has  had  the 
responsibility  for  all  transportat i on  funding  in  support  of 
the  JCS  Exercise  Program  since  1983.  The  JCS  develops  and 
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Manages  the  program  in  terms  of  airlift  hours,  sealift  days, 
and  port  handling  and  inland  transportat ion  dollars.  This 
provides  a  stable  base  from  which  the  CINCs'  forecast  future 
requi resents.  However,  during  the  P0I1  process,  budget  sub¬ 
missions  are  expressed  in  dollars. 

Airlift  Service  Industrial  Fund  rates  for  airlift 
(used  as  the  prime  example  since  airlift  co3t3  constitute 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  JCS  exercise  transportat i on 
funds  used  each  year.)  change  from  year  to  year  for  each  type 
of  airlift  aircraft,  (i.e.,  fluctuating  fuel  costs  cause  like 
fluctuations  in  the  AS  IF.)  Funding  is  appropriated  in  terms 
of  dollars,  not  airlift  hours.  As  a  result,  a  given  funding 
level  in  dollars  buys  a  different  amount  of  airlift  hours 
each  year,  depending  on  the  current  AS  IF  rate  for  that  year. 
The  turbulence  created  by  fluctuating  ASIF  rates  impacts  on 
the  availability  of  exercise  transportat ion  for  each  CIHC  and 
each  exercise.  Historically,  ASIF  rates  are  inflationary  in 
nature;  thus  increased  funding  is  required  to  buy  the  same 
amount  of  airlift  hours  from  one  year  to  the  next.  In  as 
much  as  the  ASIF  is  a  revolving  account  (operating  costs  and 
expenses  equal  the  tariff  rate  charged  to  the  operating 
customer),  new  rates  are  usually  not  available  to  be  included 
in  the  Five-Vear  Defense  Plan 
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budgeting  process.  Thus,  there  is  little  stability  to  the 
exercise  program  budgeting  process. 

Implementat ion  of  the  1962  Rppropriat ions  Bill,  mhich 
transferred  JCS  exercise  transportation  funding  to  the  JCS, 
left  Seru ice-unique  O&M  exercise  funding  the  responsibility 
of  each  Seru ice.  The  JCS  transportation  and  Seru ice  08.fi 
exercise  budget  requests  are  submitted  annually  as  separate 
document s.  Seru ice  exercise  budget  submissions  are  part  of 
the  indiuidual  Seru  ice  POfls;  thus  they  are  susceptible  to 
independent  scrutiny.  There  is  no  linkage  between  any  of  the 
separate  submissions  in  the  Planning,  Programming,  and 
Budgeting  System.  Rs  a  result,  JCS  and  Seru ice  funding  may 
not  support  other's  exercise  program  efforts.  For  example, 
fllr  Force  08.fi  exercise  funding  for  FV  1989  ($29.1  million)  is 
the  same  amount  as  it  mas  in  FV  1983.  Homeuer,  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  Rir  Force  08.fi  for  the  program  supported  71 
exercises;  in  fiscal  year  1989,  the  same  amount  supports  Rir 
Force  participation  in  93  exercises.  Obuiously,  if  funding 
is  not  increased  to  compensate  for  a  larger  committment,  Rir 
Force's  participation  leuels  must  be  reduced  or  the  Hajor 
Commands  are  forced  to  use  their  omn  08.fi  funding  to  support 
the  same  leuel  of  participation.  Use  of  riajor  Command  08.fl 
funding  to  support  the  JCS  Exercise  Program  aduersely  affects 
unit  basic  proficiency  training.  (13:1) 
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Exercise  Planning  Process  and  POO  Oesynchronizot ion 
The  five-year  exercise  planning  process  is  out  of 
synchronization  with  the  POfl  process.  Each  February,  the  JCS 
conducts  an  annual  worldwide  exercise  scheduling  conference, 
fit  this  conference,  the  fol loving  fiscal  year’s  schedule  is 
resolved.  Conferees  discuss  current  issues,  resolve 
conflicts,  and  confirm  exercise  dates,  forces,  and 
transportat i on  allocations  by  exercise.  However,  the 
corresponding  President’s  budget  for  that  fiscal  year  had 
already  been  subaitted  the  previous  sonth.  Therefore,  the 
JCS  five-year  exercise  schedule  under  discussion  was 
finalized  without  any  regard  for  the  already  subaitted 
budget . 


Focus  on  lot- Intensity  Conflict 
The  post-Uorld  Uar  II  era  has  seen  the  steady  growth 
of  Low  Intensity  Conflict  (LIC).  Uith  stability  by  virtue  of 
deterrence  at  the  higher  ends  of  the  spectruw  of  conflict, 

LIC  has  ewerged  as  the  fora  of  warfare  US  ailitary  forces  are 
likeliest  to  see.  Unfortunately,  US  ailitary  LIC  force 
eaployaent  doctrine,  force  structure,  and  training  has  yet  to 
face  this  reality  In  any  significant  say.  (21:11.13)  lie  are 
still  focused  on  general  war  in  Europe. 
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Rdsirai  Crose  recognized  the  i sport ant  need  to 
develop  a  strong  LIC  ear fighting  posture  ehen  he  directed 
creation  of  the  NIEX  series  of  JCS  exercises.  In  addition, 

US  Southern  Cossand's  series  of  Central  Rserican  exercises 
underscored  the  rich  dividends  fros  use  of  US  forces  in 
husanitarion  and  civic  action  progress.  These  activities 
teach  sose  valuable  lessons  in  proper  use  of  the  siiitary  in 
LIC  conflicts.  Recognition  by  Congress  of  this  fact  resulted 
in  the  Title  10  prograss  outlined  in  Chapter  U. 

Uhile  these  efforts  have  been  useful,  the  fact  re- 
Bains  that  the  JCS  Exercise  Progras  does  not  have  a  con¬ 
sistent  LIC  sarfighting  readiness  training  progras  that 
encospasses  all  the  sarfighting  theaters.  Even  in  the 
Central  Rserican  exercises,  US  forces  are  esployed  in  roles 
reflecting  conventional  Uestern  siiitary  sodels.  This  is  a 
repeat  of  the  errors  se  sade  in  Ui etnas. 
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CHAPTER  Ulll 
RECOMflEHDflT  I  OHS 

This  paper  has  documented  an  important  readiness 
training  program  that  is  still  in  a  dynamic,  evolutionary 
stage,  with  all  the  inherent  problems  involved  with  program 
maturation.  tluch  has  been  accomplished  in  identifying  and 
responding  to  problem  areas.  However,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done . 

At  this  point,  we  will  comment  on  actions  taken  by 
the  JERUG  and  point  out  possible  avenues  of  improvement. 

Rdd i t i ona I  I y,  we  will  comment  and  recommend  actions  in 
additional  areas  we  have  identified  in  the  previous  chapter. 

The  JERUG  has  identified  significant  problem  areas 
and  has  recommended  workable  solutions.  Huch  work  and 
scrutiny  went  into  their  review,  and  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
second  guess  their  discerning  examination.  However,  we  do 
submit  comments  on  areas  we  think  the  JERUG  needs  to  include 
in  their  findings. 

Exercise  on  a  Biennial  Basis 

To  prevent  future  airlift  spikes,  the  JERUG  has 
emphasized  closer  and  earlier  coordination  between  flfiC  and 
the  U&S  commands.  In  effect,  little  has  changed.  The 
recommended  JCS  prioritization  of  exercises  by  thj!  CIHCs  may 
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alleviate  sowe  of  the  problems.  However,  less  fIRC  organic 
airlift  in  the  future  will  cowpound  the  problew  and  host 
country  date  restrictions  will  not  go  away.  The  biggest  aid 
to  solving  this  problew  is  the  recowwendat ion  that  current 
large-scale  exercises  such  as  REF0R6ER  alternately  be 
large-scale  one  year  and  swall-scale  the  next,  or  held  on  a 
biennial  basis  such  as  US  Central  Cowwand's  BRIGHT  STRR 
Exercise.  Due  to  future  airlift  problews  and  the  benefit  to 
be  gained  frow  the  tiae  available  to  properly  incorporate  the 
joint  universal  lessons  learned  frow  one  exercise  to  the 
next,  we  recowwend  large  exercises  be  held  only  on  a  biennial 
basis.  Anything  wore  frequent  reduces  the  effectiveness  of 
training,  overcowwits  forces,  strains  already  declining  DOD 
budgets,  and,  in  general,  degrades  the  effectiveness  of  the 
entire  exercise  prograw.  Treaties  such  as  the  Tri-lat era  I 
Rgreewent  between  the  United  Kingdow,  Uest  Gerwany,  and  the 
United  States  for  REFORGER  need  to  be  renegotiated  to  reflect 
these  realt ies. 


Uhen  reviewing  the  success  JCS  has  had  in  recent 
years  in  wanaging  transportat ion  funds  for  the  JCS  Exercise 
Prograw,  the  question  arises:  can  the  sawe  success  be 
duplicated  by  centralizing  exercise  08.11  funding  under  JCS 


management?  The  concept  seems  parallel.  However,  due  to 
Inherent  complexities  in  C&fl  unit  funding  management  and 
manning  requirements  at  the  JCS  and  U&S  Command  level,  me 
feel  as  the  JERUG,  that  the  JCS  should  remain  charged  mith 
transportat i on  funding  while  the  Services  retain  respon¬ 
sibility  for  06.fi  funding  in  support  of  exercises. 

R  possible  correction  to  the  current  budget  dis¬ 
connects  between  the  JCS  transportat  i on  and  Service  06.fi  POtl 
submissions  mag  be  possible  without  creating  manning  and 
other  problems  by  expanding  the  JCS  program  element  so  that 
Service  program  elements  for  08.11  are  i  ncorporated .  This 
could  be  accomplished  similar  to  the  current  funding  arrange¬ 
ment  for  service  port  handling  and  inland  transportat ion 
accounts.  Services  would  still  manage  the  day  to  day  use  of 
funding  in  support  of  their  Service  forces  part icipat ion  with 
JCS  oversight. 

Regardless  of  management,  JCS  transportat i on  funding 
and  Service  08.fi  funding  must  remain  in  balance  to  maintain  a 
viable  exercise  program.  Service  06.11  funds  supporting  JCS 
exercises  should  not  be  withdrawn  without  JCS  approval.  It 
does  no  good  to  have  transportation  funding  without  08.fi 
funding  to  support  the  exercise. 


JCS  Exercise  Program  Development 
Recommendat i ons  of  the  JERUG  imply  that  the  U&S 
Commands  are  required  to  prioritize  their  exercise  programs 
based  on  JHETL  criteria.  (22:6)  Funding  for  the  exercise 
program  mill  then  be  allocated  based  on  the  priority  of  the 
JtlETL  and  training  events  to  accomplish  them.  Historical 
funding  percentages  mill  no  longer  be  used  by  JCS  to  allocate 
exercise  t ransportat i on  dollars  to  the  U&S  Commands.  Funding 

•  ill  be  predicated  on  the  significance  of  the  JflETL. 

However,  there  currently  is  no  procedure  or  precedence  for 
the  JCS  to  determine  «hich  C INC’s  JflETL  is  more  important. 

Ue  recommend  the  JCS  conduct  an  in-depth  review  of 
the  prioritization  issue  and  establish  criteria  and 
procedures  by  wh'ch  JflETL  priorities  can  be  established.  In 
addition,  many  CIHC  exercises  are  conducted  primarily  for 
geopolitical  reasons,  not  accomplishment  of  joint  training. 
These  geopolitical  exercises  will  also  need  to  be  prior¬ 
itized,  and  the  order  ot  precedence  must  somehow  be  merged 

•  ith  JflETL  priorities. 

The  above  three  recommendations  bear  on  the  JERUG 
findings.  Ue  offer  below  recommendations  also  on  the 
non-JERUG  areas  of  concern  outlined  in  the  previous  chapter. 
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Definition 

In  our  Chapter  U I  I  discussion,  we  argued  for  the  need 
for  a  redefinition  of  a  JCS  exercise.  This  new  definition 
would  enable  CINCs  to  identify  sing  I e-Service  exercises  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  JCS  Exercise  Program  when  they  support 
EPG  and  JtlETL  objectives.  fl  definition  is  required  that 
acknowledges  that  joint  exercises  are  not  the  only  valid 
means  for  a  CINC  to  meet  regional  training  and  geopolitical 
concerns  that  support  national  policy  and  strategy. 

Exercise  Scheduling  Deconf I i ct i on 
We  recommend  scheduling  large-scale  exercises  on  a 
biennial  vice  an  annual  basi3  to  alleviate  much  of  the 
current  peak  scheduling  periods.  Scheduling  of  exercises 
should  be  spread  evenly  throughout  the  year  by  a  decon¬ 
flict  ion  session  at  quarterly  JCS-hosted  meetings.  Any 
scheduling  conflicts  which  overtask  transportat ion  assets 
(primarily  airlift)  can  be  resolved  by  the  JMETL  priority 
system  which  JCS  proposes  to  use  in  the  development  of  the 
new  exercise  program.  Large-scale  exercises  should  be 
tailored  to  meet  mission-essential  joint  training  tasks  and 
economized  to  minimize  the  "bigger  is  better"  syndrome  that 
spawns  numerous  collateral  exercises. 
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Forces  which  must  use  SARD  funding  lo  support  JCS 
exercises  should  be  considered  as  additional  and  not  primary 
forces,  and  allocated  a  lower  priority  than  primary  forces 
for  exercise  movement.  These  additional  forces  Bust  be 
identified  to  flAC  by  the  user  soon  after  the  deconf  I  i  ct  i  on 
effort.  This  will  enable  MflC  to  develop  and  efficiently 
integrate  Sflflll  and  exercise  deployment  airlift  flows,  thus 
reducing  flying  hours  and  airfraae  commitments.  Addition¬ 
ally,  degradation  of  real  world  airlift  support  requirements 
will  be  minimi  zed . 

Joint  Exercise  Planning  Group 
Ue  recommend  that  the  JCS  form  a  Joint  Exercise 
Planning  Group  to  meet  on  a  quarterly  basis.  This  group 
would  be  composed  of  exercise  planners  from  the  U&S  Commands, 
Service^,  t ransport at i on  components  of  US  transportation 
Command,  and  the  0 JCS .  The  purpose  of  this  group  would  be  to 
surface  and  resolve  issues  such  as  scheduling  conflicts  (both 
forces  and  overtasking  of  transportation  assets),  geo¬ 
political  issues,  etc.,  before  they  become  major  problems. 
Currently  these  i 33ues  are  not  discussed  until  the  annual  JCS 
Exercise  Scheduling  Conference  is  conducted  when  it  is 
usually  too  late  to  resolve  conflicts.  These  issues  need  to 
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be  resolved  prior  to  the  conference  in  order  to  finalize  the 
five-year  exercise  schedule  in  a  more  efficient  format. 


Loo  Intensity  Conflict  Exercises  Training 

The  lack  of  cohesive  LIC  doctrine  and  agreement  on 
LIC  oarfighting  strategy  and  tactics  precludes  development  of 
a  logical  approach  to  LIC  oar  fighting  readiness  training 
oithin  the  JCS  Exercise  Program.  This  deficiency  i3  systemic 
and  begs  for  a  DOD-oide  dedicated  search  for  a  nem  LIC  doc¬ 
trine  that  will  give  direction  to  funding,  force  structure, 
strategy,  tactics,  and  importantly,  increased  readiness 
through  exercise  training. 

Ue  recommend  a  JCS-directed  effort,  with  collabor¬ 
ation  by  the  CIHCs  and  Servires,  to  establish  LIC  terms  of 
reference  and  doctrine.  A  subset  of  such  an  effort,  and 
necessarily  sequential  to  the  main  effort,  should  be  devel¬ 
opment  of  LIC  training  doctrine  based  on  the  emergent  basic 
LIC  doctrine.  Thi3  training  doctrine  will  be  used  to  develop 
JflETL  criteria  for  prioritizing  exercise  activities  oithin 
the  JCS  Exercise  Program. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
COHCLUS I  OH 

In  the  course  of  this  paper,  me  have  outlined  the 
genesis  and  history  of  the  JCS  Exercise  Program  since  its 
formal  establ ishment  in  1969.  Ue  have  described  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  current  program ,  the  guidance  that  directs  it, 
and  the  purposes  the  different  types  of  exercises  serve  in 
■eeting  national  policy  and  US  strategic  goals  in  promoting 
■ilitary  readiness.  Turning  to  program  dynamics,  «e  outlined 
the  exercise  prograa  planning  cycle  and  the  key  element  for 
JCS  management  of  the  prograa — transportat i on  fund  management 
to  enable  the  CIHCs  to  meet  their  exercise  commitments. 

The  final  chapters  of  the  paper  outlined  the  findings 
of  the  I960  JCS  Exercise  Reviem  Working  Group  and  listed 
additional  areas  of  concern  regarding  the  exercise  prograa  me 
identified.  Our  recommendations  addressed  these  concerns. 

This  reviem  of  the  JCS  Exercise  Program  has  surfaced 
seueral  themes.  The  first  of  these  is  that  JCS  Exercise 
Program  management  has  vastly  improved  since  centralization 
of  prograa  transportation  funding  under  JCS  in  1903.  Ue  no 
onger  see  non-expenditure  of  available  transportation  funds. 
Homever,  problems  mith  uncentralized  Service  management  of 
08.M  funds  for  JCS  Exercise  Program  use  are  still  ripe  for 
resolut ion. 
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ft  second  theme  is  the  significant  impact  the  1986  DOD 
Reorganization  Act  is  starting  to  have  on  the  direction  and 
refinement  of  the  program.  This  act  gave  the  Chairman,  JCS, 
the  responsibility  for:  1)  exercising  combat  support  units  to 
ensure  combat  readiness;  and,  2)  assessing  performance 
against  standards  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman 
establish.  The  Chairman  added  the  H I  EX  series  of  exercises 
to  the  exercise  program  to  help  him  in  this  assessment. 
Establishment  of  a  viable  JHETL  program  mill  focus  the 
warfighting  community  on  meeting  specific  prioritized 
readiness  training  goals.  The  trend  over  time  will  be  to 
build  efficiencies  into  the  program  that  work  to  eliminate 
nonproductive  redundancy  in  exercises.  Ho  longer  will  an 
exercise  be  conducted  quarterly,  semiannually,  etc.,  unless 
3uch  frequency  can  be  supported  by  the  JflETL  or  another 
geo-political  requirement.  This  priority  of  essential  tasks 
to  meet  readiness  objectives  will  determine  allocation  of 
funds.  forces,  transportation,  and  scheduling  priorities  to 
ensure  the  CIHCs  war fighting  requirements  are  met.  The 
Chairman,  in  coordination  with  the  warfighting  CIHCs,  will 
have  the  key  say  as  to  how  the  JMETL  list  evolves  to  meet 
readiness  requirements. 

A  third  theme  is  the  strain  of  exercise  schedule 
spikes  on  limited  lift  resources  is  being  consciously 
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addressed.  Unconstrained  exercise  program  groeth  has  been 
brought  under  control ,  easing  the  diieaaa  flflC  has  in  trying 
to  aeet  real  eorld  airlift  demands  concurrent  eith  large 
exercise  airlift  floes.  Uhile  the  cap  has  been  effect  toe, 
significant  problems  eith  leveling  the  exercise  load  over  a 
12-aonth  period  has  act  vith  only  liaited  success.  Many 
diverse  external  factors,  including  geopolitical,  cliaatic, 
and  force  availability  concerns,  result  in  exercise  cluaping 
and  reaain  difficult  to  resolve.  Rtteapts  to  do  so  at  the 
annual  JCS  exercise  planning  conferences  are  generally 
fruitless  since  this  forua  is  ill  — t i aed  for  that  purpose. 

fl  fourth  theae  is  that  long  standing  coaplaints  by 
CIHCs  over  such  issues  as  insufficient  tiae  betaeen  exercises 
to  incorporate  findings,  overcoaa i taent  of  forces  to  nuaerous 
repetitive  exercises,  and  lo«  return  in  conducting  large 
scale  exercises  on  an  unvarying  repetitive  basis,  are  finally 
being  heard.  The  1988  JERUG  findings  and  recoaaendat ions 
•ill  go  far  to  end  or  reduce  the  level  of  these  probleas. 

The  1988  JERUG  convened  at  a  pivotal  point  in  tiae 
for  the  JCS  Exercise  Prograa.  fls  ae  enter  an  era  of  austere 
budgeting  and  declining  resources,  initiatives  to  focus  the 
exercise  prograa  to  aeet  specific  readiness  objectives  and 
eliainate  redundant  and  nonproductive  exercises  will  enable 
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the  program  to  continue  to  have  uiability  despite  reduced 
funding. 

In  our  vie»,  the  JCS  Exercise  Program  is  in  good 
shape  and  getting  better.  Steady  centralization  of  progran 
■anageaent  and  the  focus  on  productive  varfighting  readiness 
training  facilitated  by  the  Chairman's  new  responsb  i  i  I  ty  and 
authority  under  the  1986  000  Reorganization  Act,  are  »orking 
to  identify  and  eliminate  inefficiencies  and  nonproductivity 
that  long  plagued  the  program.  As  the  impact  of  the  1988 
JERUG  is  felt  over  the  next  fe«  years,  «e  should  see  even 
■ore  evidence  that  the  right  forces  are  exercising  the  right 
strategies,  tactics,  and  procedures  in  the  right  exercises  at 
the  right  tines  and  places — for  the  right  objectives. 
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RSIF 

CIHC 

CPX 

C3I 

OOD 

ORB 

EPG 

Eq  Hours 

FTX 

FV 

H/Cfl 

JCS 

JERUG 

JI1ETL 

LIC 

I1RC 

HOBEX 


GLOSSRRV 

Airlift  Service  Industrial  Fund 

Commander- i n-Ch i e  f 

Coaaand  Post  Exercise 

Coaaandj  Control,  Coaauni cat  ions,  and 
I ntel I i gence 

Department  of  Defense 

Defense  Resources  Board 

Exercise  Planning  Guidance 

Equivalent  Hours 

Field  Training  Exercise 

Fiscal  Vear 

Human i tar i an/C i v i c  Assistance 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Joint  Exercise  Revie®  Working  Group 

Joint  f1is3ion  Essential  Task  List 

Lo®  Intensity  Conflict 

Military  Airlift  Command 

Mob i I i rat i on  Exerc i se 
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hop 

Memorandum  of  Policy 

npF 

flar i tine  Prepositioned  Force 

NATO 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

NCR 

National  Command  Authority 

H 1  EX 

No-Notice  Interoperabi 1 i ty  Exercise 

NUKEX 

Nuclear  Exercise 

«n 

Operations  and  Naintenance 

OJCS 

Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

pon 

Program  Objective  Memorandum 

RDJTF 

Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force 

Sflfln 

Special  Assignment  Airlift  Hi 33 ion 

TDV 

Temporary  Duty 

U8.S  Commands 

Unified  and  Specified  Commands 

US 

United  States 
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